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Arrived in Tatanagar, the seat of one of the world’s largest 
iron works, we were struck with the contrast between the deafening 
noise of the mills and the quiet of Shantiniketan. For five hours 
we loured the mills, seeing the giant cranes at work, the blast 
furnaces, the Duplex Process of converting east iron into steel 
the blooming mills where great blocks of hot metal are rolled into* 
bars, the rail machines, the big Power House which generates the 
huge amount of electrical power required for the works, the Sulphuric 
Acid Plants, the Coke Furnaces and. the tin piate department No 
account, however detailed and graphic, could do justice to what we 
witnessed at Tata’s. 


„. Jn Calcutta we visited the Zoological Garden, the Royal Mint 
Sir P.C. Ray s Laboratory, Sir C. V. Raman’s Laboratory, the Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works, the Pottery Works, a Soap 
Factory, Victoria Memorial, the Indian Museum, the Meteorological 
Observatory, the Radio Broadcasting Station and Studio, the Diamond 
Harbour, the wireless department of the University College of Science, 
the Dum Dum Aerodrome and Flying Club, the Titagarh Paper Mills 
and. the Laboratories of the Indian Association for the Cultivation of 
Science, where Sir C. V, Raman has made his most important 
fesearches. Even though we got; to so many places there were 
pnmerousothepi wp wanted |o go to, but could not for lack of time. 
Both Sir P. C. Ray, father of Modern Indian Chemistry, and Sir C V 
Raman, the winner pf the Nobel Prize in Physics received us very 
graciously and _ addressed us, the former pn lives and discoveries of 
prommenl chemists and the latter on the scattering of light and the 

explanation of the blue cpifiur of the sky. It was a great inspiration 
to meet tnesF 1 ! twn ° - r * • 


. t, f u^eii waicutta earlier and made a special side trio 

to Jhena, while the main party followed on there way back, A larger 
number got down at Raniganj and then motored to Asansoi from 
where they proceeded to the historic town of Gaya. Here they spent 
a pleasant morning on the sands of the river Phalgu and towards 
the evening visited the famous shrines of Buddha Gaya— -the place 

RnrHT T° rd -? uddha first , sa,¥ the L >ght- Here under* the renowned 
T ree sits a statue of Buddha, calm and serene with face ae-low 
with divine joy, at the back of a lofty temple to which thoSanfs of 
pilgrims come to pay their homage. reousapds ot 

T. n 0 T he p . art ^ es at Jheria and Raniganj visited the coal mines. 
Hwas a strange experience to. descend hundreds of feet below and 
wander into the dark bowels of the Earth, where safety lampfS 
hut a sepulchural glow* , and left the . passages before and afters 
literally pitch-dark, It _ was a great relief .when after a few hours 

our plane SnuLhnT t0 the CQo1 and refreshing surroundings of 
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We have seldom witnessed amongst ourselves a greater sense, 
of love and respect and sympathy for each other, a spirit of comrade- 
ship, discipline and: obedience as during this tour. Without these' 
it would have been impossible to move such a large party and' 
occupation so much in a limited time The various organisations 
which worked in so close co-operation and good .will deserve our 
thanks and congratulations. 

Our experiences of this trip have been' varied and many and we 
are truly ready to subscribe to this statement: “Travel for the 
younger generation is a part of education, for the older a part of 
experience. He that travelleth into a country before he hath some 
entrance info the language goeth to school and not to tfavel.” 

■ ' Man Mohan Krishna GuRTU, 

: ' PRiThvi Raj Suri And SECreTaHT, ' 

'V'";-. . ' ' . P. S. Ai 


CAUSES OF ItL*HEALTH ON THE CAMPUS. 

Filariasis, 

By Douglas N. Borman, M. D., Senior College Physiciaiu 

Malaria has long been a household word in India, responsible AS 
that disease is for so much fever, anemia, ill-health and nefficiency. 
There is however another word which investigators in various parts' 
of the country are beginning to show deserves to share with malaria' 
the prestige of household familiarity as a' cause of sickness, and that 
is ‘ Filaria \ ' r.'.' ' ■ ; 

The incidence of filarial disease is at present incalculable. Its 
ravages have been traced throughout vast areas of the tropical and 
sub-tropical world ; parts of Southern Europe, India, China and the 
Pacific Islands, Australia, the West Indies and many of the other 
tropical lands are known to be infested. In our own province Fyzabad, 
Gonda, Bahraich, Basti, Gorakhpur, Jauttpur, Azamgarh, Ballia, Ghazi- 
pur, Benares and Mirzapur are the districts most heavily infested, 

The Cause of this malady known as Filariasis is Filaria bancrofti 
(Cobbold 1877), a long slender worm. The male is considerably 
smaller than the female— the length of the former (male) being 
approximately one and a half inches, and that of the latter (female) 
three to four inches ; while the breadth of the male is about 1/200 of 
an inch, and that of the female about 1/100 of an inch. The female, 
lodged in the tissues, gives off embryos (bachche) or microfilariae, 
which, at the time of birth, are about 1/125 of an inch in length, and 
can easily be seen with the low powers of the microscope, and in fresh 
blood smears appear as wriggly little snake-like bodies causing con- 
siderable disturbance of the red blood cells. 
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Various questions naturally arise in' one’s mind: What harm do 
these filariae and their active progeny do in the human body ? Where 
do they live ? What symptoms do they produce ? How is the 
disease transmitted ? And, above all, is there any cure for it ? 

In addition to the ‘ blood ’ or ‘ circulatory ’ system, with which 
we are all familiar, there also exists a delicate net-work of fine chan- 
nels which permeate every nook and corner of the body, and is known 
a f lymphatic or * white blood ’ system. The larger channels 
of this system converge at various points, such as the groin and arm- 
pits, and ernpty into filtering stations which are called lymph nodes or 
iymph glands (gtlhan). Now it is for this net-work of delicate chan- 
nels the lymphatic system -that the filariae seem to have a predi- 
lection ; and when they lodge at the filtering stations, they may cause 
variety of troubles depending on their number and location, by pro- 
// /f In “ ammatl on ( sujan ) and blocking the flow of the white "blood 
(/yw#), stream. The commonest of these manifestations are swelling 

SrSflo i kn ° Wn a \ elephantiasis (fil fiaon), and swelling of the 
scro al sac, known as hydrocele. With the former, any person who 

familTa 6 / * the dlstncts east and north-east of Allahabad, is only too 

over - 0 theS<? ,pcali ? ed swellings and inflamamtions, how 

ever, which occur in a comparatively small proportion of falarial sub- 

r6 f L rG i”k ny - eSS avident troubles which are probably attri- 
butable to the elaboration of a mild poison or * toxin ’ that is given off 

the feI ?, a es at the when millions of their little 'embroyos— 
the microfilariae— are born and distributed throughout the blood 
s ream of the affected person. Repeated attacks of chills and fever 
periodic headaches, general aches and pains, malaise (susti) and ner 
vousness are some of the complaints made by persons who are found 

An d h pq rb ° U fl n . S the aduit . worms and their numerous off-spring 
And these sj mptoms may exist, with or without the more promineift 

tTe n mlsclis r Tn1 e fle?tin han f- Si fl fugitive swe!iirj S s and abscesses in 
rne muscles, and fleeting red inflammations of the skin. 

the life" Storv n ofth er mi ng Strange P henom enon connected with 

2l h ;L S ° f- f J ttle em bryos. which is intimately associated 
with the question qf diagnosis, and that is that they are ucuallv 
tp be found in the peripheral blood- the blood taken from the 

vessels a of n thi chesf' So fa 6 ^ ^ they hide awa >" in the d «T 

of «hi S n A ° t :af„“ p, r ion , hasb T ^ ive " 

9 a rn. few can be So k rule" 

tlLT hf ** 

.echnica. difficulty, which perhaps ntore .L” anythhtg'X’l.aVS' 
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f responsible for the professional and popular ignorance with regard to 

this prevalent disease. However, during the past three years we 
have persuaded about 3,000 patients to bring in specimens of their 
‘night-blood’, and 10 per cent were found to contain microfilariae. 
A number of these were students residing in the hostels; and, because 
of the risk of infecting others, they were asked to take rooms else: 
where. In a recent survey of the members of the first form 22.5 per 
cent of those examined had defects of the generative organs— low- 
grade inflammations of the testicle, its surrounding envelope, or of 
the spermatic cord. It is our conviction that a certain, at present 
indeterminable, proportion of these defects are due to the lodgment of 
filariae. 

How is this disease carried from one person to another ? By 
the female mosquito of the Culex fatigans species, chiefly. She sucks 
up the little microfilariae in her meal of blood from some victim of 
the disease. These go through a cycle of development in her body, 
and after 15 or 20 days are ready for their new host— some healthy 
unsuspecting individual — , or even their former host, the patient 
himself. A number of the embryos collect just behind the delicate 
membrane under the mosquito’s ‘chin 5 , and when she stings, instead 
of 'passing down the proboscis (sucking organ) they break through 
the membrane, land on their victim, wriggle through unbroken skim 
in the vicinity of the puncture and reach a lymphatic vessel. Up 
this they squirm to the nearest filtering station (gilti) ; there they 
grow to maturity, block the lymph vessels and in their turn produce 
swarms of embryos, incidentally too, discomfort and ill-health for 
their host. ■ -L 

How can these parasites and there teeming brood be dislodged 
once they have gained entrance to the body? Unfortunately, although 
scores of investigators are working on the problem in various parts 
of the word, as yet no specific has been evolved which will eradicate 
the filarial worm. However, intravenous (given into the vein) injec- 
tions of some of the salts of antimony seem to have a deleterious 
effect on the embryos, and a course of such injections apparently 
gives many patients relief from their most trying symptoms. Needless 
to say, surgery is the only thing which will rid a patient of hydrocele 
4 ' and some of the other more evident manifestations, though it does 
\ ,,, not eradicate the cause. ■ ■ a .. Lhb : ; / 

Far more important for us, however, than the question of treat- 
ment is that of prevention, Since filariasis is transmitted by one of 
our commonest species of mosquitoes, we have still another argument 
in favour of carrying out those measures of personal and community 
hygiene which will rid tis of these pests, or at least prevent us from 
being bitten by them, ,L 

1. As far as practicable, abolish all bodies of water— large 
or small—, and pour a little oil (one teaspoonful of kerosene oil to 

Stf T ' ' 
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each' square yard of the surface), regularly, on that which is not 
needed for drinking purposes, and which cannot be abolished. 

2 , Use a mosquito net all the year round. 

3, Should a member of the family have filanasis, give him -a 

present of a mosquito net and urge him to use it, so that he will not 
infect the household herd of mosquitoes, and through them the other 
members of the family. . . ; 

4, Do not keep household servants who have filariasis. If you 

suspect a servant of having the disease, make arrangements to have 
his night blood examined. ; 

• i 5 . Do not live m a house ; with a filarial' subject longef than 
you have to. ■ • ■ ■ - ■ ' 

6. When you finally choose your place of abode, settle to the 
west of Allahabad. 


“THIRD CLASS RAHWAY COMPARTMENT.” 

If the element of time is- not taken into account, many will prefer 
a journey by bullock cart to a third class railway journey. A man 
like Mahatma Gandhi who could easily put Up with the dirt and 
discomforts of the African and the Indian jails has often moarted in 
the newspaper columns at the obnoxious state of these compart- 
ments. Even the Railway authorities, could not choose a better 
name than ‘ Third class ’ in spite of their inclinations to the contrary. 
Correctly speaking, there is no numerical phrase, however dagrading, 
to reflect their true nature. If their comfort, and neatness is kept in 
view they may be regarded as the miniatures of hell. 

Surely, they can be compared either with the ‘ Black Hole ’’ of 
Calcutta ; or with the abode of black souls' in heaven. The logicians 
will at once say that * comfort and ‘compartment ’ are two contra- 
dictory terms with no possibility of co-existence. If one is true, the 
other will be necessarily false. The scientists in their turn will com- 
pare these two with the different poles' of a magnet where there is 
always repulsion. There is choice between rest, and such railway 
journey. We can choose any, we cannot have both. The sacrifice 
of one is necessary for the gain of the other. 

More than half of the compartment seems to have been bought 
by the: fat, flesh-flowing, pot-bellied gentlemen. All the twenty-four 
hours are the rest hours in their programme of the journey. 
In most cases an unfortunate pillow will be seen being smothered' 
under their weighty heads which is tossed disconsolately from one 
side to the other on account of the harassing flies which remain 
buzzing in all their sweetness round. Their fleshy cheeks along 
which a line of fine spittle has been constantly trickling down. While 
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the bands are busy in brushing off these .unyelcomeguests, the legs 
are stretched to their full length unmindful of the annoyance of the 
.fellow passenger 'sitting by. . ■ 

Fortunately, where such elements are lacking they are more than 
compensated by the presence- of a number of disease-worn patients. 
The sight reminds us of the rooms of some busy dispensary. We can 
easily put up with the annoyances caused by the ever moving, dirt* 
laiden feet of the sleeping passenger by keeping our coats, and dhoties 
a little away from him ; but probably — no, certainly, we cannot 
overlook a man who is ready to cough at our face, and send some of 
his patent asthama germs in our lungs, and heart. However, we 
have to do it. Such is our poverty. Such is our adversity. 

When these calamities are no more, it must not be supposed that 
the jap will remain unfulfilled. There will be fresh sources at hand 
to save us from the trouble of taking a nap. There may . be some- 
one without a ticket trying to avoid the subtle, and searching glance 
■of the T. T. I. r while keeping others busy in giving their uninvited 
opinions in the selection of the most satisfactory hiding place with 
perfect certainty. 

If he is unfortunately caught, the scene becomes painful to some, 
heart-rending to many, and interesting to many more. Some fix 
their glance’ at his wry face, tapering unnaturally to a point like Cape 
Comorin on the map of India. The remaining majority buries the 
inspector in a sea of eyes ; while to the person concerned, he becomes 
the true incarnate of the Savier Himself. 


There are some other. points also which cannot be ignored. The 
third-class is the hunting ground of the disguised fakirs, pickpockets, 
and the light-fingered gentry. It is the market place for quacks. Sub- 
scription 'CoHectors of the cow-saving, and similar other funds also seem 
to have strong fascination for it. Thus it cannot be said to be devoid 
pf admirers. There are people who will lose their occupation, and 
probably, die of starvation, if there is no third class. Many will not 
find digestive powder for their stomachs, hair-growing oils for their 
Heads, and health-destroying soap for their skin. Many a receipt- 
book of cow-saving, and Lala Lajpat Roy’s funds will remain 
unopened, untorn, and' unsigned.' And many a guardian will get 
fewer opportunities,- comparatively, to sign the money-order forms in 
acknowledgment of the receipts of money sent by their wards em- 
ployed in the railway service. 

The instances quoted here are, however, of every day occurrence. 
There is a generalistic touch about them all. The sight seen 
at special occasions -like Kttmbh is still more picturesque. In a 
moment the compartments .will -be. full to the point of suffocation. If 
if is winter, one could do well without any clothing with only trouble 
that at the end, even the fairest ’ clothes will not be free from tbs 
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migrations of the body louse. If" it is summer; .one will be actually 
facing deatbr" YoU'AviH be" dejected", -rejected, . arid disappointed in 
your request, and attempt to get to the windows." At your destina- 
tion, you will be;half ; si.ckj^-nay, half dead actually. 

Such is the lot of "Our third. class. The evil can be remedied if 
the railway reformers- abandon their tortoise; and caterpillar speed 
in the matter of reformation. ; ' - " . ■ • • " 

Shut Narayan Singh, - ... 

• •• ■ ■ : ■ * - -2nd year Arts, 

■ *'• y • ~ E, C. College, Allahabad, 


THE PLACE OF CIVICS IN OUR COLLEGE CURRICULUM. 

It has been felt for sometime that Civics: should be introduced in 
our College curriculum and I have been asked to write something 
about Civics as to its aims and objects and the need for its .inclusion 
in the curriculum of .the College. ... . " .. 

The Primitive Situation. ‘ ~ - • - 

*' •’ In early times, the hum'an race was' broken up into innumerable 
small tribes. Each had little or no" connection with its neighbours. 
Owing to the. severe limitation upon .the food supply arid other neces- 
sities, and to the tendency within ' tribes td expand, each tribe' was 
■■usually hostile to neighbouring tribes. The" rightful attitude of art 
individual towards members dTanalieri group Was "therefore anti-social, 
hostile and • destructive. • This exercise . of. anti-social, attitude 
toward the alien was as necessary and as virtuous as the exercise of 
’the. social attitudes toward members of his own group. 

- Continuing existance of the tribed emanded considerable social 
solidarity. In the common struggles* with the enemy and with the 
-hostile forces of nature, each member of the tribe was expected to co- 
-operate fully - with the other members.- He must- restrain his anti- 
social passions and adjust- his efforts to -promote the tribal welfare. 
This group cohesion and social virtues were . indispensable. • ■ 

In his relations -to other individuals, conditions forced upon the 
primitive man two standards of conduct,; two sets of attitude, two sets 
of virtues. The good citizen of the tribe " was the one who most vigo- 
rously exercised the social virtues toward the members., of his tribe 
and who most violently exercised the anti-social virtues toward .’the 
■mernbers of the alien tribes. : 

. , The Modern Situation. . ; . . 

_ As a, result of the long— continued group struggle of the primitive 
days, the weaker -tribes disappeared and; the stronger tribes grew 
fewer in 'ntppoers an'dlarger in population- and "terfitorirrl -area," "'This 
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process has continued down to the present day until there now exists 
over the habitable world only some forty or fifty independent national 
groups. Within the larger nation, no less than in primitive days, 
there still remains the need of inner solidarity and the exercise of 
social virtues, Toward the alien nations, however, in the degree they 
are felt to be alien, one is still expected to employ the anti-social atti- 
tudes. As social groups grow large territorially, they break up along 
functional lines into small groups again : . commercial, manufacturing, 
agricultural, religious, political, professional and others. Human 
nature is so made that without thought we adopt the social attitudes 
toward members of our own social group : our own political party, 
our own religious group, commercial organization, club, trade union, 
employer’s union, college or other organization to which we may 
belong. In the same natural way, without taking thought, we adopt 
the extra-group attitudes toward those of other parties : the opposite 
political party, other financial, commercial or manufacturing organiza- 
tions, other religious groups, the rival college, etc. 

What is Patriotism then ? 

Patriotism we say is a characteristic of a good citizen. But in 
our present state of world-division into racial, social, religious and 
national boundaries, there are two types of patriotism wholly different 
and both considered necessary for national welfare. There is the desire 
to serve one’s own national group by restraining or injuring or even if 
necessary destroying alien groups. It is the aroused anti-social spirit. 
The nations have institutionalized their anti-social tendencies. They 
have developed laws, traditions, public opinion, military technique, 
organizations, training, weapons and other appliances for destroying 
aliens. And through newspapers, schools, churches and public plat- 
forms they make and keep all people fully conscious of their anti- 
social duties, powers and responsibilities. 

But let us turn to the other and more agreeable side of this social 
process. The national groups not only instutionalize the siprit of world- 
division for their outside relations ; but also build . stable national 
institutions upon intra-social impulses of mankind in co-operation. 
For promoting the welfare of the group within, the more advanced 
nations have been providing and developing the humanitarian institu- 
tions necessary to a superb state of civilization. They have been 
building schools and churches; fostering within their boundaries The 
reign of intelligence and good- will. They have been providing hospitals 
for the sick, systematic state care for the weak, pensions for the aged 
and the incapacitated, workmen's compensation for the injured in 
industry, protection of women and children from industrial exploitation, 
eight hour laws for the workmen, the enforcement of sanitary living 
and working conditions and a host of other human- welfare measures. 
And they have zealously promoted in. a thousand ways those social 
institutions which perform for a people the basic intra-group services * 
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industry, commerce, transportation, mining, agriculture, professional 
service, etc. And press and schools and churches diligently foster 
this internal socialization ; and the awakening of a sensitive social 
consciousness that is keenly cognizant of intra-group obligations. 

This is the right kind of patriotism — the aroused spirit of intra- 
group service. It is the desire to serve one’s national group by 
promoting in every possible way those internal social adjustments and 
actions that make in maximum degree for the general national 
welfare. Instead of its being hatred of the enemy as in the other 
type, it is love of one’s people, and of all of one’s people : and positive. 
This type of patriotism is in need of great emphasis. Civic training 
should develop this type of social spirit attitude and sense or res- 
ponsibility. 

Indian Social Situation. 

India’s contact with the rest of the world during the last century 
has resulted in the social disintegration of Indian culture The 
diffusion of non-material cultural elements from the Occident due to 
racial, social, political, religious and educational contracts and the 
rapid growth of material culture due to the introduction of Industri- 
alism from the West has led to social disorganization and malad 
justment. It has resulted in the breakdown of the caste system, 
imposition of Western education with resulting depreciation of Indian 
cultural heritage, breaking up of joint family life, disorganizing of 
village panchayats, social unrest, Hindu-Moslem tension, displacement 
of handicrafts and cottage industries by machinery and factories, high 
prices, labour strikes and unemployment. 

Out of this social unrest has emerged the sentiment of Nationality. 
The steady impact of alient ideas on an ancient civilization, the more 
or less imperfact assimilation of these ideas by the few, the dread and 
resentment of them by those whose traditional ascendency they 
threaten, the disintegration of the old beliefs, and then again their 
aggressive revival, the careless diffusion of an artificial system of 
education, based none too firmly on mere intellectualism and" bereft of 
all moral or religious sanction, the application of Western theories of 
administration and jurisprudence, the play of modern economic forces 
upon primitive conditions of industry and trade, the constant and 
unconscious but inevitable friction between subject races and their 
alien rulers— -all these and many other conflicting influences have 
produced Indian nationalism. All these social contracts and conflicts 
with the West have engendered in India the spirit and attitude 
called Nationalism and have crystallized into the Nationalistic 
movement. 

The outcome of these social contacts is that the sentiments and 
attitudes of the people are being profoundly changed. This social 
unrest has gained momentum till to-day it has become one of the 
strongest social forces in the life and thought of India, with a definite 
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program me for the reconstruction of Indian culture. The most im- 
portant aspect of this social movement is that the desires and wishes 
which act as the spring and give direction to the movement are resulting 
in new attitudes, setting up new loyalties and creating new organiza- 
tions of group activities, which means Progress, Attempts to mediate 
the conflict seem to constitute movements for reorganization. Such re- 
awakened consciousness is truly renaissance of India, These new 
attitudes are expressing themselves in behaviour Patterns which make 
the nationalistic movement creative and constructive. We see it at 
work in political reforms, economic reconstruction, social reforms, 
educational reconstruction and various cultural movements that are 
taking place in all the provinces, A new spirit is certainly stirring 
modern India which is trying to rebuild Indian culture. 

Education as a means to build Indian Culture* 



It is being increasingly recognized with the growth of democratic 
ideas and practices that the basis of effective nationality is not racial 
homogeneity, religious unity or a common language. The fundamen- 
tal basis is recognized to be a common culture— a community of ideas, 
traditions and institutions accurately indicated by the German word 
Kulture. Moreover, an additional discovery is being made that this 
common culture, unlike race* is an artificial product. It can be 
manufactured. The process of manufacture is Education, Hence 
the great need of a national system of education. 

Education is coming to be concieved of as a group process which 
conforms to certain principles which are operative in human society. 
It aims to build up national culture and has therefore distinct objec- 
tives in view. The culture of any land centers about six interests : 
health, family, industry, recreation, citizenship and religion. Through 
a balanced participation in all these six fields of activity the nature 
of the individual finds fulfilment and then through the gradual per- 
fecting of these interests, the nation moves onward. Hence an edu- 
cation that is related to National life and needs must introduce men 
to these activities. 


: Objectives of Education, 

p 

In order to determine the main objectives that should guide edu- 
cation in a democracy, it is necessary to analyze the activities of the 
individual. Normally a man must be a member of a family, of a 

V vocational group and a citizen of a nation. Every individual should have 

a margin of time for the cultivation of personal and social interests. 
To discharge the duties of life and to benefit from leisure one must 
have good health. There are various processes such as reading, 
writing, arithmatic and written and oral expression that are heeded 
as tools in the affairs of life. The realization of all these objectives 
is dependent upon ethical character. 
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. Therefore the following should be regarded as main objectives 
of a national system of education : — 

1. Command of fundamental processes* 

2 . Health. 

3. Worth home membership. 

4* Vocation, 

5. Worthy use of leisure* 

6. Citizenship. 

7. Ethical character* 

Civic Education. 


We see therefore that training for citizenship should be an in- 
tegral part of the curriculum of our educational institutions and in- 
creasing attention should be paid to it to develop a spirit of good citi- 
zenship and a sense of civic responsibility. The problems of our comp- 
lex national life are the joint products of political, social and economic 
forces. No one can get a grasp of them if he lets his mind run on a 
single track. A well organized course in Civics will acquint the stu- 
dent with the great institutions, relations and principles which domi- 
nate the life of the country and will help him to get a grasp of the 
national problems that confront India to-day. It would kindle social 
ideals and give insight into social conditions and develop love for 
social service. Civic education should develop in the individual those 
qualities whereby he will act well his part as a member of neighbour- 
hood, town or city, and nation and give him a basis for understanding 
international problems. It would help the student to understand the 
aspirations and ideals of other nations so that there might be a wise 
and more sympathetic approach to international problems. The com- 
prehension of the traditions, aspirations and ideals of Indian nation 
and loyalty to them would be a prominent aim of civic education so 
that he will feel responsibility, in co-operation with others, for keep- 
ing the nation true to its best inherited conceptions and ideals. 

The following should be the main objectives of civic educa- 
tion : — 


Training for civic responsiblity, tasks and duties. * 
Intelligent attitude toward the political problems of the 


3, Attitude of good will toward other creeds, races and 
nations. ' 

4* Develop love for National Service. 

5, Give a peep into the growth of social Institutions, 

6, Preparation for a course in Political Science in the Univer- 

sity, 


JIP 1 


THE PLACE OF CIVICS IN OUR COLLEGE CURRICULUM 
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Course in Civics. 

A course in civics should consist of— (1) theory of civics (2) Indian 
civics (3) practical work in civics. The practical work will be m the 
nature of social and economic surveys supplied by the government and 
private agencies, excursion to civic centres like Municipal, D^mt 
Board offices, Secretariat, Department of Education Office, Legislative 

and Executive Chambers, etc., etc, -and the drawing of maps charts 

and diagrams and collection of statistics in connection with them. 

The course in civics should be based on some such outline, 
concerning itself less with consititutional questions, but directing its 
attention more to social processes and meaning, duties and responsibi- 
lities of citizenship. 

Introduction. — What is Civics. 

Relation of Civics to other branches of know- 
ledge. 

Part I. Chapter i. --Nature of Society. 

2. — Development of Social Institutions. 

3. — State in relation to Society. 

Part II. „ 4.— Functions of State. 

5. — Structure of the Government. 

6. — Forms of the Government. 

Part III. „ 7.— Meaning of Citizenship, 

8. — Relation of the Citizen to other social Ins- 

titutions. 

9, —Responsibilities of citizenship. 

10. — World Citizenship. 

Part IV. ,. ll —Structure of the Indian Government. 

12. — Wo rkin S of the Indian Government. 

13. Village panchayats. Municipalities and District 

Boards. 


Part V. 


14. — Ancient Indian Culture. 

15. — Contacts with the Occident. 

16. — Conflicts with the Occident. 

1 7__ Assimilation of Oriental aid Occidental Cul- 


18 .- 


tures. 

-Indian Nationalism. 
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Some such course as outlined above would meet a vital need of 
the student community and would enable the college to make its con- 
tribution to the national life of the country by preparing intelligent 
loyal and progressive citizens of the New India. We hope therefore, 
that the college would be able to introduce Civics in its curriculum 
from next year. 

L. K. Shah. 


Asoka’s place in History. 

“ For eight and twenty years Asoka worked surely for the real 
needs of men. Amidst the tens of thousands of names of monarchs. 
that crowd the columns of history, their majesties and gracious- 
nesses and serenities and royal highnesses and the like, the name of 
Asoka shines and shines almost alone, a star. From the Volga to 
Japan his name is still honoured. China, Tibet and even India, 
though it has left his doctrine, preserve the tradition of his greatness’ 
More living men cherish his memory to day than have ever heard 
the names of Constantine or Charlemagne.” H. G. Wells— The out- 
lines of History, P. 212. 

In order to judge the merits 0 f Asoka we shall have to use 
different points of view. Let us first take the political point of view. 

Asoka was the master of a vast empire. The famous Magadhan 
army, which had beaten back the renowned soldiers of Alexander was 
at his command. With an army like that he could have easily con- * 
quered the whole of the then known world. Kingdoms like Syria 
and Macedonia could make no opposition. But the remorse with 
which his humane heart was struck in the Kalinga War turned the 

course of his life a desire for material conquests"” turned into one of 

spiritual, a wonderful ideal, Asoka placed before the so many con- 
querors of the world The world would have been much better to-dav, 
than it is, nad other victors too realized the virtues underiving 
this supernatural course of conquest. ' b 

Now Asoka set to conquer the very hearts of men where resides 
the essence of humanity. In order to effect this religious conquest 
Asoka took steps. He appointed censors, whose duty it was to do 
good and promote happiness, to remove obstacles, to protect the old 
and the helpless and to regulate imprisonment and capital punish- 
ments. (Rock Edict 14). Asoka’s works of practical piety are numer- 
ous. In Kingdoms, also besides his own, he established hospitals for 
men and cattle and appointed medical-men to take medicine to far off 
villages ; wells were dug and inns made along roads, and many 
other things. (Pillar Edict 7). By doing all this Asoka put really 
an ideal before the rulers - Their principal duty is to protect the 
subjects, to look after their comforts and troubles and not simply 
territorial aggrandisement. This is the true path of non-violent 
conqest. He won the sympathy and love of people through love 
and sympathy. 


asoka’s place in history 
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Our so many pages of bistory have been coloured with wars and 
battles fought for show of power and territorial conquests. We 
are acquainted with many rulers and conquerors but rare is a 
monarch like Asoka, who fought for the real evolution and progress 
of mankind. At the same time let there be no misunderstanding 
that this religious bent of Asoka was no drawback in his political 
concerns. He taught the people to fight through the difficulties of 
the world with the weapons of love and piety — never to abdicate 
the responsibilities and retire into a forest. 

Leaving aside the political point of view, if we examine him from 
the religious point of view we find him still greater, Asoka had accepted 
Budhism and he could have used his tremendous military strength to 
promote its cause. Like so many European and Roman rulers he 
could easily have prosecuted other religionists and spread Budhism, 
but his humane heart did not allow' it. In the tolerant eyes of the 
emperor every religion had to achieve the same goal ; methods might 
be different. In his Rock Edict 12 he says “King Piyadarshi whom 
gods love wants that people following different religious should live 
together, because all of them want self-restraint and purity.” He 
protected the Budhist and the Brahman alike. He never utilized the 
authority of an Emperor for the cause of Budhism. Whenever he 
wanted to do anything separately for Budhism, he placed in charge of 
his son the office, and put on Budhist robes and did whatever he 
liked- It is not the “Emperor Asoka” who spread Budhism all over 
the world, it is “Monk Asoka.” 

Asoka holds the same position in Budhism that St. Paul does 
in Christianity or Caliph Omar in Islam. It was the Great Asoka, not 
Buddha, who carried no doubt Buddha’s mission of Equality, Brother- 
hood, Love and Ahinsa to every corner of the world. 

The religion or the points of religion that Asoka spread can never 
be properly called “Budhism”. That we are to know, was the key- 
note of all religions, Several times does Asoka say to subjects, our 
religion is that we should treat properly our slaves and servants, obey 
our father and mother, give alms to helpless friends, relatives, monks 
and the Brahmans, and that we should never kill an animal” (Rock 
Edict 11.) 

“ The progress of religion lies in the fact that people be kind, 
generous, truthful, pious and cheerful.” 

He clearly perceived that the above-said points of virtue were com- 
mon to all religions and therefore as an Emperor he had a right to 
spread them. Thus he attempted to establish religious charity. 

The private life of Asoka was equally pious. His notions of 
kindness and sympathy did not end where the boundaries of his empire 
ended ; entire humanity had a share. All his attempts towards 
relgious progress were peaceful and non-violent, to be carried through 
persuasion and teaching. The desire of worldly fame had no place 
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in his heart. Whatever he did, he did for the benefit of the people 
both in this world and the next. 

Some historians have compared Asoka with Constantine, but let 
us quote the words of V. A, Smith who says, “ Christianity when the 
emperor (Constantine) adopted it as the state creed was already a 
power throughout the Roman Empire, and Constantine’s adherence 
was an act of submission to an irresistible force rather than one of 
patronage * to an obscure sect. Budhistn, on the contrary, when 
Asoka accorded to it his invaluable support, was but one of many 
sects struggling for existence and survival, and without any pretension 
to dictate imperial policy.” We see that a world of difference lies 
between the motives of the two and hence Asoka’s superiority. 

Some writers compare Asoka with the Roman Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius. Undoubtedly he was a pious ruler, his ambitions were high. 
He was a learned man, and from the spiritual point of view he was 
a great man. But in spite of all this, he had little idea of tolerance. 
He treated Christianity in a most tortuous manner. His notions of 
virtue could not extend further than Rome. He never thought of 
treating all men alike. Christianity, and the frontier tribes of 
Rome, were like enemies to him. But for Asoka ! He never dreamt 
of sectarian feelings. The boundaries of state did not find his 
universal love. 

Most often, Asoka has been compared with Akbar, Akbar like 
Asoka was a tolerant king. Akbar had entered India as a conqueror, 
and not like an Indian. In that filthy atmosphere of religious- 
difference, Akbar rose high and treated Hindus and Muslims alike. He 
found truth in all religions, 

. But let us not forget that all his activities were backed up by 
political considerations. It is doubtful whether his ideas of religious 
tolerance were far from politics. In order to establish a strong 
empire in India, he. did need the help of the Hindus. Moreover, 
when he saw that his religious views were spreading ' dissatisfaction 
among Muslims, he put an end to his discussions, etc. The spread of 



A. K. Biswas. 

IV. Form Arts 


STUDENTS’ CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION CAMP 


( Hatdwctf , 78th to 22nd October , 1930.) 

Hardwar, where the Students 5 Christian Association camp was 
held, is four hundred miles to the northwest of Allahabad. It is one 
of the holy places of Hindus. The meaning of the word ‘Hardwar* 
is *a gate" to God 5 . It is situated on the bank of the Ganges; One 
sees the Siwalik hills to the northwest and the foot of the Himalayas 
to the northeast, as he stands on the bathing Ghat of Hardwar. 
The scenery is beautiful. The place is so solemn that one cannot but 
think of God. Two miles away from the city we had^ our combined 
camp of S. C« As. of the United Provinces and the Punjab. 

Rev. Ralla Ram opened the camp meetings by welcoming 
students of different colleges. Students and professors, he said, 
should be God-intoxicated. He challenged students to get joy out 
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days the presence of God can be felt through Church, the poor and 
lowly, and the Lord's Supper, Rev. Chauduial in his second 
address said that there is no power in bodily strength, in dress, or in 
knowledge, but in personality, This personality can be obtained by 
losing oneself in service of mankind. 


Mr. Holland of Agra, illustrated ‘‘ citizenship in the Kingdom 
of God " by telling his life-story. 



When he was thirteen, he went to Oxford to study. While he 
was at Oxford there was a great conflict in him between good and 
bad. He thought that he was defeated by Saten always in every 
battle. There was no real power to overcome evil The Christ of 
New Testament was absent from his life He attended the Keswick 
meetings, where he had to fight very hard. He came out as a suc- 
cessful warrior. Since then he decided to go on a Missionary 
enterprise. He trusted God and without any money in the bank 
he had educated his daughter. Though his wife was taken a wav 
from him after two years of marriage he never missed the presence 
of God. 


Mr. S. K. Rudra of Allahabad, spoke on the Christian economic 
order. He said, " There is something wrong with the economic 
system of^ the present world. The capitalistic system does not work 
smoothly. He suggested that only love between man and man will 
solve the problem. 

Dr. Stanley Jones of Sitapore spoke on 4 conversion \ According 
to him there are two kinds of conversions, vertical and horizantal, 
i. e* 9 when God comes into one's life and becomes the centre of it, 
it is called vertical conversion; while when a man merely changes 
his labels , it is called horizontal. Further he spoke on “ The 
present political situation and Christian Indians". In his speech 
he gave a death blow to the idea of communalism. He summarized 
the present movement in the following words:— 1 “ The struggle for 
independence led by the Americans was of a brutal kind.' The 
method of Mahatma Gandhi is of a higher kind There is a method 
which is called the New Testament Method, viz., love." 


The Burma Gospel team added to the joy of our Camp. They 
S* 116 i° °? r ^ am P something which was guiding them on. 

They shared their experience with us. Some of their stories moved 
us and set us thinking very hard on our life. 


Dr. Stanley Jones led the Round Table Conference where we 
an shared our religious experience, The hour was very solemn and 
quiet. We felt the presence of God there. 


the P arfc y went to visit some places of interest. 
Rhishikesh was visited. This place is also on the bank of the 
Ganges, where the flow of the current is very strong Luxtnan 


BURMA, COMES TO ALLAHABAD 
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Zoola is a suspension bridge two miles away from Rhishikesh. It 
is a fine piece of engineering. In this place we saw a number of 
pilgrims worshiping the holy Ganges. We talked with some of the 
sages of India. They narrated various interesting stories of the 
place. Another place we visited was Gurukul, run by the Arya 
Samaj. It is one of the best institutions of India, where every 
kind of modem science is taught through the medium of the verna- 
cular. Some of the students speak Sanskrit as fluently as one speaks 
his mother tongue. 

It is difficult to express the joy the camp gave us and we want 
every body to share it. 


H. G. Rudhikar. 


A delegate from E . C. C. 


BURMA COMES TO ALLAHABAD. 

Yes, Burma came to Allahabad in the persons of twelve young 
Burmese teachers and students, six ladies and six men, and two 
American missionaries to Burma ; they came as a “Gospel team* 5 to 
share with us what Christ has meant, and is meaning, to them. 
Burma came to Allahabad, and much else besides : joy — that deep- 
est and most abiding of all joys, fellowship with God and devotion 
to His service — and vitality and music and wholesomeness generally. 
What abounding energy they had.- From early morning till late at 
night they were speaking at meetings or giving concerts or playing 
basketball, and they did everything enthusiastically and yet never 
seemed tired. How they could sing. Their music is contagious, 
for it is no uncommon thing now to hear groups on the campus 
singing, “I am climbing Jacob’s ladder” or “Brothers, you ought 
to have been there.” 

Arriving here from Lucknow early Sunday morning, the 26th of 
October, our friends had scarcely time to change clothes and drink a 
cup of tea before they were called upon to participate in church 
services, some at Katra and the rest at Jumna. At one o’clock 
there began an all-afternoon “Retreat” of Christian students of 
Allahabad. The Burmans soon had us all singing lustily, and the 
good start thus given to the proceedings continued right up to five 
o’clock, when there was an intermission of half an hour till the 
evening worship hour in the Jumna Church, 

The Assembly periods on Monday and Tuesday were given over 
to the Burmans, Students and staff alike, even those who are not 
familiar with occidental music, were captivated by the singing of the 
group, which was followed by an introduction of the members of the 
group to our student body. Throughout their stay we failed to 
master the pronunciation of their Burmese names, but we were quickly 
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addressing them as Peter, John, Chhota Bhai, and so forth. Each 
day two members of the group gave short talks, telling how Christ 
had come into their lives, and what difference that coming of Christ 
had made to them. There was power not only in the simple direct- 
ness and evident sincerity of their spoken message, but also in their 
manner of life while they were among ns. 

The ladies of the group spent most of their time at the Wana- 
maker Girls’ High School, but they were here at the College for the 
Retreat on Sunday, for a concert Monday evening, and for a pageant 
Tuesday evening. To see young ladies and young men mingling 
naturally, happily and cleanly in work and play was a new experience 
for most of us. May the time come soon when such a thing will be 
possible right here in Allahabad. 

Tooker Hall was filled to capacity for the concert on Monday 
evening. The Burmans showed themselves adepts at instrumental as 
well as vocal music, and their humorous action songs delighted the 
audience. Tooker Hall was packed again Tuesday evening for the 
pageant, which was the least effective feature of the programme of 
the Burmans. 

After the pageant the Burmans were guests of the Christian 
students at dinner. Although our visitors had held a meeting at 
Muir Hostel at eight in the morning, at the Agricultural Institute 
at half past ten, at the Katra Boys* School at noon, and here at the 
College at a quarter past one, in addition to the pageant, and had 
been to an “At home” and played tennis and badminton, they were 
still as lively as new tennis balls and enlivened the dinner with songs 
and stories. The dinner party had to be brought to a close all too 
soon to enable our friends to catch the train for Calcutta, wence they 
were to sail back to Burma. 

* The visit, of this group from Burma has done us a great deal of 
good, and with our expression of gratitude to them there goes a 
hearty invitation to come again. 


ECONOMIC STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION’S ANNUAL REPORT 

( 1929 - 30 .) 


This Association has been in existence for the last three years. 
To raise it’s standards has been the burning desire of the mem- 
bers of the staff concerned : and I am glad to report that their 
noble efforts have been to some extent crowned with success. Every 
year has seen it improved, every session has seen the number of its 
members increasing, and every one has loved it and admired it. It 
need not be said that this association has attracted to its bosom far 
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more members than any other in the college ; and this is 
the universal admiration and attraction which it commands. 


The economic improvement has not been the only point kept 
in view by the association. True it is, that this has been the 
primary cause for its foundation; but it has unceasingly tried to 
promote the spirit of love, fellow-feeling and sacrifice among the 
students. So long as we do not live, move and have our being 
together, we can’t successfully inculcate these qualities. Hence the 
association has often moved in a body wherever it has gone ; and 
wherever it has gone, it has tried to study among other things the 
existing condition of the people of the place and has tried to remedy 
the standing evils. 

Unfortunately the last year saw an ebb in our activities for 
obvious reasons. The constant changes in the staff hindered our work, 
and we could not proceed at regular speed. 

We had to say an unpleasant good-bye to our capable Professor, 
Saras wati Prasad, who had been serving temporarily in the University 
for the last four years, at the beginning of the session as he left us to 
join the University. 

Professor Bhatty was unable to give as much time as usual 
to our work on account of the lamented death of his child ‘and 
his elder brother. In April we had to say farewell to our ever kind 
Professor Maclay, who went to America to join the sweet circle of 
friends and family there. 

Thus circumstances combined to force a lull in our activities, yet 
to say we went nowhere will be as wrong as to say we went to 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. In spite of all the obstacles and 
stumbling blocks mentioned above, we saw the Agricultural Institute, 
the Electric Workshop, and the Sewage Pumping station. The 
workings of science every where impressed us, and what we saw at 
the Agricultural Institute greatly enriched our knowledge of sowing, 
manuring, harvesting and cattle-breeding. At the end of the session 
we went to biwait for the study of village and family budgets. 


The turmoil and upheaval of the country which affected us 
greatly in the form of picketing seemed to put an end to this year’s 
life of the association. Since picketing stopped, the association has 
resumed its work in all sincerity and earnestness. It paid a visit to 
the Leather Works of Cawnpore and the Railway Workshop and the 
Paper Mills of Lucknow; also the Elgin Mills, Textile School, Dyeing 
School and Currency Office. 

In order to encourage the members, the association gives prizes 
to the students who do good work* 
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Last year three prizes were awarded — 

L Mr. Kunj Behari Lai got the scholarship of excellence, 

2. Mr. Sri Ram got the prize for his practical work. 

3. Mr. Mustafa Husain, an old member of the society, 
a medal which was given to Mr. Kunj Behari Lai. He wi 
this year give a medal. 

The Association has decided to give a prize this y T ea 
student who stands first in the Economic Essay contest wb 
be held shortly. As in previous years a prize will also be < 
the student who produces the most satisfactory budget, 
a sad confession, yet I must say that the financial position 
association is not as it oueht to be. There heincr no 


The Association thanks last year’s staff, i. e., Professor Sai 
Pmsad, ; P r °f es s° r E. C Bhatty and Professor M. W. Maclav fo 
useful instruction and proper guidance. It thanks the- new 

professors, too, specially Mr. Chatterji, who has newly honour 
college. J 

We assure Professor Saraswati Prasad and Professor 
Maclay that wherever they may be our love and admiration for 
wrll ever burn with the same steady flame, In return we r 

them to preserve a corner in their magnanimous hearts fo 
selves also. 

Joyous be the songs around them flowing, 

Pure be the place where they may be going 
This is our hope for them 
This is our prayer for them”; 


<Sd.) C. H. Rice, 

Principal 


AXENA, 
Secretary < 



The Staff of Ewing Christian College desires to place on record 
their great appreciation of the services rendered by Dr. Winfield 
Dudgeon as Acting Principal from November, 1928 to October 1930. 
When, on the sudden death of Dr. C. A. R. Janvier, the Board of 
Directors, requested Dr. Dudgeon to act as Principal, the Staff heartily 
concurred in the Board’s selection, and events have fully vindicated 
their confidence in Dr. Dudgeon as a wise leader, an untiring worker 
and a sympathetic adviser. 
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THE PHYSICS STUDENTS' ASSOCIATION* 

One must admit that the silkworm that spins and the butterfly 
that floats on the air represent two different stages of existence, 
contrary to each other. The silkworm seems to have a cash value 
credited in its favour somewhere in Nature’s counting department — 
may be according to the task its performs, while butterfly is irres- 
ponsible. It floats hither and thither and practically does nothing. 
Our P. S. A- is like a silk-worm. We create fresh fields and pastures 
new. Work like Herciubs and suck good out of every thing as 
weasel sucks its eggs. 

This year also as usual, in a general meeting held in September, 
following office bearers were elected, The programme of that day 
consisted of a Violin Solo and Cinematograph show (Thanks to 
Mr. 1), Dutt, Mr. H. B. Ghosh), . . Ay 

Prof. R. K. Sharma, M. Sc., President . 

„ P, K. Sur, M. Sc,, Treasurer A 
Mr. S. D. Verma, General Secretary, 

„ K. M. Garg, Radio Section. 

„ L. P. Bhargava, Photo. Section. 

,, H. C. Arora, Ash. Section. 

Messrs. R. N. Mathur, Jagdish Saran Agrawal, Tej Pratap Baha- 
dur Singh, S. B. Roy — Class Representatives. 

This term all the energies and time were devoted to arranging 
a trip with some sister associations, mainly Chemical Society, 
Biological Union, Geographical Club, etc- The trip was arranged 
to Calcutta, Jamshedpur, Shantiniketan, Raniganj, etc. The trip was 
of thrilling interest to all of us and mostly to science students. The 
account of the trip appears elsewhere. 

On Monday, the 17th November, a meeting was held to cong- 
ratulate Dr. Sir C. V, Raman, on his winning the Nobel prize in 
Physics. A very successful lecture was delivered with experiments, 
by Prof. R. S. Sharma, M. A., . M Sc., late professor of Physics in 
B. N. S. D. College, Cawnpore. Dr. C H, Rice, Ph. D. presided and 
gave a very humourous and appreciative speech. The activities of 
P. S. A, are mainly divided into Photographic Club and Radio Club. 

Radio Club, P. S. A. 

Much enthusiasm prevails in the Radio Club members. About 30 
students are working. Some are practisinig reception while some 
are trying to make their own set. Materials of about Rs. 100 have 
been purchased. We hope to do good work this year. In our trip to 
Calcutta, we visited Radio Studio and Radio Broad casting company. 
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We had a very happy evening in Science College, where some 
research scholars received the local station for us. Many instructive 
experiments were shown. The tour was really beneficial for radio 
students. 

Photographic Club, P. S. A. 

Our members had a very busy time during the Scientific 
Tour the association organized. Since our return our dark room has 
been packed to its capacity by members. On the 24th of November, 
we had a meeting of our Club in which a graphic account of the ex- 
cursion was given us by members, plentifully illustrated with beautiful 
‘ snaps 5 from Calcutta, Shantiniketan and other places that we 
visited. Our membership is very large and we are fortunate in secur- 
ing enthusiastic s group-leaders ’ with whom the members are making 
good progress. We very badfy need a good-sized camera of our 
own. 

General Secretary, P. S. A, 


EWING CHRISTIAN COLLEGE ABROAD. 

We sometimes think of our college as so many buildings placed 
upon so many acres of ground. But the college is not made up 
simply of buildings and grounds, but of men . And not merely of 
the 850 students and fifty teachers who are here at present, but of 
all those who ever were here co-operating in this life and service. 

If this Greater College in India could be visualised it would 
be found in every province, and in hundreds of cities, towns and 
villages. I often think that on Old Boys* Day if every person in 
India or outside who ever lived as? student or teacher in this college 
could gather here or be connected by wireless to the group of 
old comrades here, what an immense and far-flung company it would 
be. And how the common memories and common ideals of our 
Ewing Christian College life would bind us together. I hope that 
our Alumni records will furnish material for an early article on the 
Greater College in India. 

Some of our experiences during furlough have shown us that 
the college has even a larger body and a larger entity than I have 
suggested above. We may call it Ewing Christian College Abroad. 

In America it was a delight to have Prof. Malvea as guest in 
the old home. Mr. Malvea has combined with a heavy schedule of 
study in Ohio State University a program of frequent speaking before 
Churches, societies, and guilds, and has established a reputation as 
a very able and popular speaker. 

Dr. W. E, Weld, for years Professor of Economics here, is now 
Dean of the College of Men at Rochester University. A delightful 
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week as Dean Weld's guest in Rochester, and a view of the magni- 
ficent institution there developing, reminded us of Dr. and Mrs. 
Weld's loyalty to Ewing Christian College, and the large service 
into which our former colleagues have gone. 

Prof. J. C, Manry and Dr, Joyce Edwards crossed our path at 
the International Congress of Psychologists held at Yale University. 
There for a week in the classic halls of old Eli Yale we found Ewing 
Christian College represented amongst the Universities of the world 
in the series of events and discussions of that congress. Dr, Manry, 
while on extended leave from India, is a professor in the State 
University of Iowa. Joyce Edwards, alumnus of Ewing Christian 
College, is now back in India on the staff of the Lucknow Christian 
College, ■ ■ . "h 

Dr. Stanley Hunter, valiant champion of the college in U. S. A,, 
keeps fresh in memory and thought his years spent in Allahabad. 
At the General Assembly of the American Presbyterian Church, and 
at Mrs. Hunter's old home in Philadelphia, as well as in the great 
western university centre in California where he is now located, 
Dr. Hunter continues to uphold the interests of Ewing Christian 
College. •’ ' 

Prof. H. K. Kirkpatrick, in the department of English, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh ; Malcolm Maclay in the 
Graduate Department of Columbia University ; Dr. H. G. Kribs at 
Philadelphia in the Zoology Department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania ; Prof. C. D. Thompson living for a year in a suburb of the 
beautiful University city of Cleveland ; — all these friends are sources 
of Ewing Christian College interest and influence. 

Mr. F. D. Cogswell has recently sent out to our library a parcel 
of very attractive books as a gift and memento of happy days here. 
He is now occupying an important editorial post in connection with 
the foreign service department of American Churches. These whom 
I have mentioned we saw during furlough, and had personal oppor- 
tunity of recalling and refreshing old Allahabad memories and 
connections, . . 

There are others, too, Edwards, Avey, Blaisdeli, Warburton, 
Kline. All these are former members of the Ewing College com- 
munity whom many of you who read these pages will remember, 
and who continue to receive this magazine and keep in touch with 
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days. Then there are the hundreds of Dr. Janvier's friends parti- 
cularly in Philadelphia and Princeton and throughout Pennsylvania, 
but widely scattered too over the whole of the U. S. A. Many of 
these have'stood by with personal interest and prayer and help during 
these 28 years. Many of them we met while at home. Many are 
still generous friends of the college who have never ceased to bear 
a share of its work. I include in this group prominent visitors like 
Dr. McAfee and Dr. Timothy Stone and Dr. Speer whose memory 
of visits to us here and of speaking in our Assemblies are still fresh 
and powerful. One of these who never forgot his friendship for 
Dr. Janvier from old Princeton days, nor his vivid impression of 
the value of Ewing Christian College gained when he was a guest 
here, was Mr. Geo. Ingram. It was his desire to take up the 
honorary office of home representative of the college from this year 
when he had planned to retire from other active work. One of the 
sad experiences of our time at home was to receive the news of his 
death at Trenton a few months ago. 

Let your eye roam across the map of the U. S. A., particularly 
in the north-east quarter of the country, and it will be hard for you 
to find places where the name of our college is not known. Old 
friends of Ewing Christian College are found in Detroit, Chicago, 
Minneapolis and Duluth ; in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh ; in Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Boston, 

One city in Ohio contains a dear old Christian College, our own 
alma mater, which has sent an unusual number of its alumni into 
foreign service in many countries. Several of our past and present 
professors and directors have been alumni of Wooster College, and 
always think of that college, which in many respects is much like 
Ewing Christian College, with loyal affection. We greatly appreciate 
the special interest of Wooster in Ewing Christian College, and are 
happy that the students there are hoping to continue and deepen 
this interest and relationship by sharing further in the personnel and 
support of this their sister institution across the seas. 

I have not mentioned Mr. R. C. Roy, now at Chicago, whose 
arrival there was reported in our most recent letter from Prof. 
Arthur Compton, who is himself a staunch friend of the College. 
There are also Mr. Mitchell and Mr. A. W. Moore, members of our 
Board of Directors, now ‘ at home’. Nor has mention been made 
of the literally thousands of good friends old and new of the various 
members of the E. C. C. group, who have heard of and read of, and 
often thought of and prayed for our College. But enough has been 
said to make clear that the Greater College includes a ‘ great cloud 
of witnesses’, and not only witnesses, but participants. A great 
and goodly company, here and abroad, whose sentiments of loyalty 
and service are stirred by the mention of the names of our founders 
and builders, and of Ewing Christian College, Allahabad. 


C. H. R. 



ARMISTICE day, 1930 

ARMISTICE DAY, 1930. 


An address delivered in Tooker Hall. 

At eleven o’clock on November the eleventh millions of people 
in many countries stand for two minutes in silent recollection of the 
day, now twelve years ago, when the Great War— 'the unending war 
as it seemed then — at last ended. The war had lasted four horrible 
years and for very many the armistice came too late for much rejoicing. 
My own best friend was killed by a stray shell a few days before 
and his mother has never recovered from the loss of her only son. 
To such as her the anniversary of November 11th is not a time for 
rejoicing over peace, but for suffering again the pains of war. And 
Europe is full of people like her, maimed in spirit or body by those 
hateful years. 

But Indian students in 1930 cannot be expected to turn their 
thoughts back to sufferings endured while they were small children, 
and it is perhaps better for them to consider what is the lesson of' 
the West’s greatest failure — the Great War. Many people have 
described it as the great failure of Christianity, and certainly it is 
strange to find the followers of the Prince of Peace, of that same 
Jesus whose birth was to bring “ Peace on earth. Goodwill among 
men,” squirting poisonous gases at one another on Christian soil. 

There is only one answer to this strange contradiction and that 
is G. K. Chesterton’s : “ Christianity has not failed : it has never yet 
been tried.” The Great War is the great demonstration of what 
happens when countries base their politics on self-interest, greed 
and crooked diplomacy, as Europe, at any rate since the Middle Ages, 
has done. Europe has been Christian in name all these years but 
has decided to keep Christ's teaching as a guide for the life of the 
individual only and has discarded Christ as hopelessly idealistic and 
unpractical where international politics are concerned. But the 
wordly wisdom of the politicians has brought Europe to ruin, and 
now a wiser wisdom is required. Where is it to be found ? 

Our mistake has been that we have based our politics on a false, 
a clipped and faithless view of human nature. A peacock with 
clipped wings looks very beautiful and is probably quite happy so 
long as he lives on the smoothe green lawns of some wealthy protec- 
tor’s garden, but if hard days come and he is forced to look after 
himself in open jungle his rich feathers only attract enemies, and he 
dies because he cannot fly as nature intended him to do, Jesus tells 
us that human nature has wings. Love is its air ; give it a chance 
to fly into its true element and all will be well, but clip its wings— 
act as if greed and revenge were the only motives of men— and the 
peacock of Civilisation perishes horribly. 

The peacock has only one life, but the human race like another 
bird, the Phoenix, rises from its ashes and has another chance to 
learn from its failures. Perhaps it will be India’s glory to help 




One of our achievements this year has been the permanent 
establishment of two debating societies; one consisting of the hostellers 
and the other of the day scholars. The hosteller’s group has been 
making progress by leaps and bounds. In spite of several obstacles, 
four meetings have been held quite successfully. In the beginning the 
students seemed rather reluctant to speak on the platform, but it is 
gratifying to note that now the secretary finds no difficulty in getting 
quite an adequate number of speakers. The major part of the success 
of this society is attributed to the efforts and efficient services of Prof. 
Uma Shankar Varma, to whom the society owes much. We are also 
greatly thankful to Dr. Dudgeon and Dr. Rice, the late and the 
new Principals of our Collge, for kindly coming to preside over our 
meetings and giving their valuable help and suggestions to us. 

We welcome all those who want to become the members of this 
society, and to be benefited by it, We also look up very anxiously to 
the staff, especially to the Engliah Staff, to help us in this work of ours. 

C. S. Bhanioari, 


ATHLETICS. 

Though belated we published now the 
Games. Captains, 

Foot Ball .. . Mr, B. P. Dube 


Hockey 
Tennis 
Volley Ball 
Basket Ball 
River Club 
Sports 

Assistant Secretary 

Secretary 

President 


Mr. A. D, Rosario 

Mr. Nurul Haq 
Mr. S % C. Day 
Mr. S. D. Varma 


names of the office bearers. 
Staff Representatives. 
Mr. Sharma. 

Mr. S. Bose. 

Mr, C. A. Hazlet. 

Mr. W. R. Wesley. 

Mr. S. Sheets. 

Pt\ R. N. Misra. 

Mr. C Bhatty. 

Mr. H, W. Simon. 

Mr. N. K. Biswas. 

Mr. N* B, Mitra, 
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the world to understand that problems cannot be solved by violence 
and suspicion. Perhaps we are so tragical!}? stupid that we shall have 
to suffer an even more hideous war before we shall learn. But one 
day men will understand that there is only one basis for practical 
politics and that is a true understanding of the nature of men ‘that 
men of all nations are brothers and therefore every war is a family 
war, contrary to nature ; that it is possible to appeal to the generous 
impulses of another nation, instead of threatening ; that if another 
nation threatens it is better and wiser to overcome evil with good 
than to threaten in return. 

And these things they will learn, and some are already learning, 
from the life and teaching of a man more practical than our politi- 
cians, Jesus Christ. K. W. S. JARDINE. 


DEBATING SOCIETY. 



FOOT BALL 


29 


■V 


FOOT BALL 

We have had quite a successful season of this game one might 
day that it has made up for the deficiency of Volley Ball and other 
games of the season. The team won two trophies— ■Smith and Benod 
Behari Challenge Shield. 

We congratulate the members of the team specially Beni Dube 
and Alexander D. Rozario who in the Forward and defence respec- 
tively were outstanding figures throughout the season. 


No* 

Against. 

Result, j 

No. 

Against. 

Result. 

1 

LA, o, a ... 

... 7:2 ! 

17 

Dinapore Jnd, Institute 

... 2 : 1 

2 

Christian Club.®. 

...8:21 

18 

Jumna School ‘Y* 

...6:0 

3 

LA. O. C. ... 

...8:1 I 

19 

Govt Inter. College 

.. 5:0 

4 

Bakbshi Bazar Club 

...10 : 1 : 

20 

Hydri Club ... 

...1:4 

5 

Katra Y. M. C. A. 

...2:0! 

21 

3rd Hussars (Lucknow) 2:10 

6 

Christian Club 

... 3:1 ! 

22 

J, P, Club, Debra Dun 

.... 1 : 3 

7 

Ditto 

...2:3 

23 

Sporting Club 

.2:0 

8 

Ail’d. Y. M. A. 

...1:1 | 

24 

Ail’d. Y. M. A. 

..1:1 

9 

Govt. Inter. College 

...5:0 

25 

Ail’d. Y. M. A. 

..2:0 

10 

Moghal Sarai (English team) 2 ; 2 

26 

Sporting Club 

..2:1 

11 

Muthiganj Club 

... 5 : 1 

27 

Ail’d. Rangers 

..1:0 

12 

Hero Club 

.. 8:0 

28 

Muthiganj Club 

..5:0 

13 

Ail’d University 

... 0:1 

29 

Govt. Inter. College 

..4:0 

14 

Moghal Sarai (English team) 2 : 1 




15 

Recreation Club, Ail’d. 

... 1:0 



99 : 36 

16 

Lucknow Ch. College 

... 1:0 





29 Played — Won 21 , Lost 5, Drawn 3. 


BASKETBALL. 

Captain S. C. De and Staff- representative Sheets were confronted 
with a difficult task, so far as building a. good College Team was 
concerned, for the loss of Mathura Dutt and Abdul Mabud from last 
year’s team left vacancies for which there seemed to be no candi- 
dates of anything approaching their quality. However, developing 
five expertsis not the main purpose of basketballs here in the College ; 
the aim is to provide good exercise and good fun for as many students 
as possible, and in view of the increasing number of students playing 
basketball each year there would have been no reason to be downcast 
even if we had not had a good representative team this year. 

The first match, a practice affair from which most of the regulars 
were absent, was with the Jumna Hostel and did not augur well for 
the College, as the Hostel won by a score of 16 to 6. The next 
match was with the Burmans who visited the College in October ; our 
team was not in form and defeat seemed to be staring us in the face, 
but in the last few minutes the match was “ pulled out of the fire ”, 
the College eventually winning by 20 to 18. 
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The first big match of the season was with Lucknow Christian 
College in Lucknow on November first. Our prospects did not seem 
bright, as Lucknow had defeated the Burmans decisively, whereas we 
had almost gone down before the Burmans. The first three quarters 
of the contest bore out the forebodings of the pessimists, for the 
Lucknow men out passed and out shot our fellows and held what 
seemed to be a safe lead. In the final quarter, however, our team 
came to life and gave such a good account of itself that, when the 
final whistle blew, the score was 14-14. It was not possible to have 
an over-time period, so the honours of the day were declared even. 

Further improvement was shown by our team when on the l*2th 
November it overwhelmed the Staff with a score of 26 to 6. Hari 
Charan De and Manzur Ali Khan were outstanding on the offensive, 
the former scoring six field goals and the latter four. 

Plans are under way for an inter-class tournament on the knock- 
out system, the tournament to be concluded in December, and it is 
hoped to run an inter-class league through January and February, 


Mr. K, U Roy is now located at 1223 East 51th St., Chicago, 
Illinois, U. S. A. We are taking the liberty of publishing some 
extracts from a recent letter from him : “ I arrived here on the 29th 
of September after a long, but comfortable voyage. I have been 
admitted to the University of Chicago for the “Master’s Degree in 
History. It was a matter of surprise to me that more than ten thou- 
sands students were registered in two days without any disorder : 
everything was so well arranged beforehand that registration went on 
like clockwork. I was through with my admission within an hour.... 
...I am extremely glad that I came to the University of Chicago. 
Everything appears to me to be well-organized, the students well- 
behaved, the campus beautiful and the buildings grand. Another 
thing that impresses me is the full use of the library by the students. 
You find hundreds of students reading books and taking down notes, 
and the place is perfectly quiet, As a graduate student I have been 
allotted a table in the library and I spend most of my time there. 

The library is open from 8 t 00 A. M. to 10 : 00 P. M You will 

be surprised to know that I have not yet been to a single movie show 
(SURPRISED ? We just can’t believe it’s true... .The Editors). I 
find life so busy here that I have no time (for light entertainments.” 


NOTES 
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Allahabad station, some members of the Staff did manage to receive 
them at the station platform itself. 


Since the arrival of the new Principal, there has been many a 
function in his honour. The most successful was the one when the 
faculty members of the University and the local Colleges, along with 
some distinguished personages of the city, were invited. Such a 
gathering of eminent educationists has been very rare in the history 
of the College. And the presence of the Commissioner of the 
Allahabad Division and the Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad 
University made the occasion all the more splendid, 


The students, too, availed themselves of this opportunity of show- 
ing their keen devotion and unhesitating loyalty to the new Principal. 
The Kydganj hostel was the first to invite Dr. and Mrs. Rice to a 
dinner. The Rhea University Hostel soon followed suit. Dr, Rice, on 
his own part, greatly appreciated the idea underlying such functions 
and made no secret of his never-fading sympathy with, and abiding 
interest in, the students by accepting the invitations amidst his 
multifarious engagements 


THE PRINCIPAL. 

At last he arrived, our long-expected philosopher-scientist 
Principal, Rev, Charles Herbert Rice, Ph. D, We welcomed him on 
the rainy, cold night of the twenty-sixth September. Though he 
comes to uc from the United States Dr. Rice has back of him twenty 
years of teaching and administrative experience in India. We have 
reason to congratulate ourselves that the call to become the head 
of our College was sufficiently powerful to cause Dr, Rice to sever 
his long connection with Forman Christian College, and we do not 
wonder that our friends in Lahore are sad over their loss. 




The following culled from an account of Dr. Rice’s activities 
in Forman College may serve to warm both staff and students that 
our new Principal is ready to meet them in many friends : u He came 
as a teacher of biology... made a round of all the departments except 
the Oriental... was examiner in chemistry and philosophy and what 
not.. .taught philosophy to the higher classes,,,,., was peacemaker 
between Milton and Spenser and the unfeeling M, A, English 
classes .’ 1 ■ V" -.V Ay-' : 


As a “ glorified high school ” we lack the field for his teaching 
abilities, but the wealth of experience gathered as the Vice- 
Principal and Acting Principal of Forman College will, we know, be 
our distinct gain. We have already grown familiar with his charm- 
ing personality : students are already copying his inimitable smile. 
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The discriplinarian becomes a very likable person because o! his 
sense of humour, and the tactician in his mild tolerance. The fame 
of Mrs- Rice as a hostess and friend has already spread, although 
she has scarce had time to get settled in her new home. 

We welcome Dr. and Mrs. Rice with sincere joy. 

CHRISTMAS (Bara-dfn). 

By Hindu poet — late Satyen Dutt. Fr. C. F. Andrews, 

" Great souled Christ, on this the blessed day of your birth, we 
who are not Christians bow before you. We love and worship you, 
we non-Christians, for with Asia you are bound with the ties of 
blood. 

“ We, the puny people of a great Country, are nailed to the 
cross of servitude. We look mutely up to you, hurt and wounded at 
every turn of our torture ; the foreign ruler over us, the crown of 
thorns ; our own social caste system the bed of spikes on which 
we lie. 

“The world stand aghast at the earth hunger of Europe. 
Imperialism in the arms of mammon dances with unholy glee. The 
three witches — War Lust, Power Lust, Profit Lust — 'revel on the 
barren hearths of Europe holding their orgies. 

“ There is no room for thee in Europe. Come, Lord Christ, 
Come away! Take your stand in Asia — the land of Buddha, Kabir 
and Nanak. At the sight of you our sorrow-laden hearts will be 
lightened. O Teacher of Love, come down into our hearts and teach 
us to feel the sufferings of others, to serve the leper and the pariah 
with an all embracing love.” 


CHRIST OF EVERYWHERE. 

“ Christ of Andes, ” Christ of Everywhere, 

Great Lover of the hills, the open air, 

And patient lover of impatient men, 

Who blindly strive and sin and strive again — 

Thou Living Word, larger than any creed, 

Thou Love Divine, uttered in human deed — 

Oh ! teach the world, warring and wandering still. 

Thy way of Peace, the footpath of good will 

:A: ' iV''- -Henry Van Dyke, 
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“HfT^T 3 fft 5 f*T #T^ ^ ^ 11111 ? 

worn mra rot *t*r iwn” w jw« Jt W J* 

%%q fe$q ft *WI i s*fe ^ # g f* ®* 1 ^ f , 

Smi^ « ^ ■ft®"* 1 * 

fenfeinclT § 51 T 0 * 9 t-R^Nr I?* ^ 1 


S^C *S TO* «ft TOW ^ ^? T A^ 1 

gC 5 f 5 pgi^ & ft** 10 N** * 11 

*£ «T I^fT ft « « «****> **"* ’ 
XTt^ qft 5 ? 5 R 5 # d «t^ * TOTT ** 15 

a** wstf* ^ «** s nw ^f^V 

f* 5 < 5 T 3 * SET SfFtf 





^wu^anm pr#f*T ft* m rmz fmm 11 

^ ^ f ^W’ f 5 T qstq STfRT 1 

****** ^ * ?> md mi pm » 

^rcwi srsgnjr 

IV Form ( Arts ) 


“stwNraij; ^#1” 

. ■ ■■■■# . ■ 

. ^ ^ # TTflrm^l *RT STT^f war gt ®r»r ft , 

sesft saisn^m^* left sife^f a^ fw „, .. \ ' ” 

— &.* *x=A S . r ' mm> 5Rt top jrr^ # iriJtawr ta: 

^ * 1 ^fer-siq? m? mfa ift^Trft gaefta* «Wsn 

*»*?«»«»'" r 4W"»I 
S’" is .Jjfeua «ft* «t si<js ipmr aftqig mff $ *%}fa „ s g, 

I man* ft * n 5 ,ar ’ ®SW*T <nn wrf-^fsrat w sagw snmt 

!-> 55 t^Sf £* 

■— *«#a 

ftfihrc I, tml^h: smA 
4nfkfc«%a 1 1 srq- a* *n*psr *wn ftpanro | & 

SigRTC Sfff qft sq^RT Wt %it frgtsq WJ g*q qqfo ag* | , 

Sir * %ra ■*** * *«* * «*» * £*?„ 

^hsTC I 

Jft % sjqqiq ^ 5fm ttfeqf | ssjqft Sdl^Nrml W snftjr 
^ ^ 9PT t I fqiR q$ Jjf^j qft qf sp- 

&"*'*£ ww * * R|,w t • mw ft 
^en sr® ^ suffer %ri — 

“*** >TO^T SW, j 

"W *nq aq^qiq ff?r, RTcra; g$*ftfngr li” 
femr snfNr* 5 a 1 1 ftgnft | ! 


q#r? #s?mr % qjqft cq. 



mug 



( = ) 

f* ***&& ** ** m I ^ m*mr # tmw I ' 

ft; wf 0 §r m gfh: fesft % fr^f sr^s i 

5j srarc m ^t|t 3 Ffisjfo $ $jj <$ TO ^. 

** %m i^ * ** 

faKtiftwrcrwc smrmnm | ft^™* e *, 
I™" mnx waft® mg-jpiisft ^ T gre ^ ^» r | ,_ * 

■ • HI Form Art! 


TJLf T ^ w* «w I ' ■ 

m ^ ^ ftsr ^ | , m ^ ^ ^ {j 

fS^**^*? ? row ««* * 

ft>3 ?f|, ^tcTT *T«T | 3^TScr 5?^ « 

W 5Tf tj3n-3T3f |, 3Tt | sfff f 

* W* M ft* I, W «fel* ft« «rf* % » 
f%9T OT Cl vmr sfisr, ?sft wfl gf ;rasra i 
*«• OT aa «wn 9 , an fa, w era „ 
f TO ^ < Sk* S* fcr «"*,, 

^ ^ ^ ***» mm m 3JTOR n 

fzim sfmsr faro** <jrftr, ft-^ fta fo*, 

** ** ^ ^ W *c, *w « mm ^ fa* „ 

?i«im ^ ??T7 & crrfq-cT, ^sft ^ *rm i 
fftrc, 5j% ?j^cr f%fs£ | ^13 || 
ft>^r f $ ?T^| ^ rf¥f UffST & mr , 

m ft%»T frnr fa* gsc £, **r ^ ^ w ^ ^ „ 

fasr 

IV Form Arts 



( I ) 

1 j,i jLjjii X >»*•» W * M 55 ) 

t^f 3 ^5-**“ iX* * US' 43 t^ aa,/ * *>*“ 

t,$5 2^^} 1 & j&J li-> ^ L-Sdj! 

f yi XJ> oJ-Jj * J-.VV ^)>'-***' 

«*> *«* * ^.5-^ O'"*)* 3 lA ^ 

fjil £4 ^jUo U» k _ $1 * ^J)-J «<* |J f. 

l*> (jla. uij jlj ).a. * l<M.f l$J pJ y 

W> 'j/ d-J& £ J* 3 )J^ * W> 'J^* 3 ^ *5 


y&U j£i' Ip ^ !a$*o 


pf Lj f Ip yi 


jfjS. Uw* ^5* ■ ^ 5f?3 l- 51^- tX^ 

<S U**'* (& 4^ * ^ |J 

2^4- i.W 4-^ 

^ cj^ <Jfj JjA- ^ d~*ti L £*1 O'^* 

IjI^ %u^Syy* j L> ^ %yL&» <•£. £y^^ 

t$3f v~j Ja U >))■) i_?l * 4^** 4~* i*5-* 

fj* jC*J £*-> <A-e> »f * 4 l3 )5 ^)'-“ <2 p) <£^ 


*3 I O'* 

jj**3|! - *aj 


jUj wf jt o-t - ’ tf|f 


, ( ^ j / ^ w _)0 L-&1 ) 

. '■? . ♦♦ /;.■:•■.:■ '■'■ ■'.'■■■ ■' ■"'■■■■■'; |; ■■': ■ ;;, : ; ; 'v' : -:';, 

«<*V *>(> X j^* 3 ))f )f}£A>o» u^V r**' 4 & ^ 

4Jj ^ 8^ 04* H e) u “’ 

ui>Wx Jb ^ < - J: = !, ^ k^>* k/ 3 ^ 

!>- )} t ^ »> *> ^ *5 h u * oj^ »J 

t^j^sus (-Xjf o*^ l 5“1 t^r U>** U , -)V tf? "?*> 

^ X c-5“i xl^ 3 t>*“ I^* 3 / ^ U) ls ^ jl> 

*> , «3 W o J! 5 * cf®5 ^ - O** / 

j; ^ > vT ^ ^ ^ * 4> **- 

- <* 'JW K *« ^ i/* J * f 1X5 1 ^ O** I? 

y43W 1 _XjI *S JJ V ^ ^*> 5* ) lSJ >**“’ ^ ^ f'' U ^ 

X X .aiij ^3^ w— ♦ Ai , .jjofj u^ 4 » 5 4 j 5 -* y-?- 5 ) 

^ o*3 Jy S X *> s ) 5^ 5^ ^ i ^* 16 V*^' ; ^ f® ^ O** ^ J 


&22uJ lX4 lXj! « /*J JB g2}ii g*5*fi m *#) 

jJ-jU U i^b gJ g*ui J “ 3 Uj*> £ ^juyj 5^ >4* 

&/**£ *£ j*)bu-4 5 ]£ir^ yJ iXkxj - ^ g?j-& 

UVmJJ 2> x '^|; j^jLwJ! U-*^» J& J.^ u^4^SUS gjy* 1&J*3 - J> t3la* 

gV H ^tojl ixJd g3b» g^ }J 

f*x^. *£&&„*& ^ gu! ^Uju^Jaf j U^Jt jbuX^i 5 gs*J$** 

V>Jj - jb g3j& gJ^fyS yf L-iot^J Ui-ol^J lfr>£ - ^ bbw ^ 

>*«* ^)L«jf jjf ^ U^S” g^AXXw^d jjb ^ g* u>rf^d 

&kx) jtj^ }$> ~ ^jXMi <£&, y^S IxJyAJ y& £ «£>f^ UiW <** 1&J&* 

% 4 # L/*^ ^ ^ .iJ^-J'^ )5 I f db gj grti *§ 

ro ^ 5 ^ 4$» ^> 2 SU & 2 k, ^ j*}*JU ^ Ub.- $$> f&&£ L^fyla^! 

^k XS* Jb •^*>^ gjO^Jbl^ g^,4#J^^jC* : l ' 

g^J g^-> gCb * gJl&3 j*JUl 5 ^Xl& jjf ^Jl3/gA^lfiL gitj 

&~^jI f^i | ^ ^ bcu £ gj|^ ^ 

IJ )*£. jlf ^ * yxj ^ da AfJ,{ ^AJ& £hx jXif 

,g>U*j ^aJU* Jjj 
dl^Mjl '^13 OV >4»b 

L-S"b LJbf 

( Ui-.-.dfj^-^f - ^ 5? ) 

c? (J^”^ ^ S) *) _^S LLw^ 

^ tf** 2 *- *) !-*i - L ^ s> ) aJ> (t’-MJ ^ e-^av* yljSf 4,3 f ^j. 33 ^ ,il| 

jX®®-* X) - U) A u«f l ^y< - ^ Xj - J» sJf^J % Xj - JJ ^JJO 

- Jj*-<if } >4 ^ £~& *5 - b V ^ O** - <£ ^>yS jlfri 

lj>&fJ £m* 4 £M <£#*} &fjljb uz«m6 & aJbj * |jj*> g^laaj ^ j&* jb g ^«3 ^ 

"°\££#* iJIXJ J J&fj f£*J g^ ^ ^ (J^ ^ - lxc» I j.^ ^ 

SXjLU*^ - IfJt) fj.$£ 4^1 /)* 1 -jIXxj fj)i L ^y* ^ £ ui>Sl*ri. 

’ ^ ^ J*} ^ J<3 sf (-Sol ^ 4jJU 

* t>*^ " f ^fj i#i?V« ? 

^jJ> 4^»3- Ui JmXw yxf ^<4J jj y*J 

^u . y s^ ^ jjiji ^ jw «yE4i ^ ! 8 f . fj* 
^ u^j<5 - 1^ u ; jU ^-u x J)3 ^ m fc Ujo - 4 j ill 



i. - l*j fSS'* cySUi. I)* j*-* 

u'""“ & ^ {ji'* * ^ *s? y**^ 

))f afr* <-.** (_r^'yi **))k >i i/*3^ " <£ ^ ^ 

j.&A£ t~Xjf ^ ^jfj:)^. “ *=a^ < £ ^ ? " y\o» 

$S waW - tC* £#».*.** f^b* - 4J U^} £ j^jfj 

'■ . ■■ t^J lagw i — &J I * f'Jt"® 

i.}) u^ 4 * *£*>> &* : &4*® iHP<J >£*Ji ^ ^ 

■0m ‘ '; 

*S U&aI jf ’ 4X&*( • i&jbfc- i — Jb> jj-jJ 

* A l 5^ tC^ 4 ^ ^ 0^ d )* ^ ^ ~ Hi o^ 


V 



h - ** 2y$ ^ * **> 2)S >4* p ^4$ 

^ X>-' V'~y* X ^Uw.jiiXfc ii l;jf j_)-ifj «u5j 

J^ 4 *4? ‘-^ j-i^ 1 ' 4 X ^r 4 / )V^ >4 it 5 ® X4 

X <^}^5 ^jUUvfii ui^as** v sIaj ■ ^yoXw^ jfjX«#f ^ us^ajf <Ow ^ 

i>* u*®' 4 i/> y»* ^ *5 - <* ^ ^'»ti <-£ u> jK 

X ^y*- 4 “ Xv'-" ^ ty{ )* e~*aa> )5 f i_5b t£b 

^U*.,^* i_Gl Uj la. s(5 j)j 1=144 -e.)^ 

vX“^ J* “ A £ ))4=w H lS * t -XJ i-?l^» lL»f ^jJ 

d**^ X ^i- 4 - V ijM-?- ** ^ )5 f fiM- W>i 4 4 

tJ° - ,^1})S (j«)-*»it ^*j *4^ Ut^ X 

L r’f U*"’) 1 * f® V ^ t^ 44 ct ^ aa ^ ^yS* 5 )5^ (^pt-** 1 * d £ fey*' 4 - 4 

- <£ ^>® ^ ^plsto ljV^- * >_**•*> J&* u^** jVja. <J?X*i> j_jU>j 

* ^) S l* *■>. *j ‘ ^ (►*=““) ^ - £ ^»® ^*^5 

** ^ uS^ L^y® '^’ISl' 4 J)* lIv <“ t,lV^ J*' 4 )‘i^- 4 l> j**f (Ji** 
jjl*d. aA^ jj&jiijf *ljj,S ts^5Lc U »jl - X^y 2 "- X *~- ^Ljjj 

UyV_<s? crj ur^ £ ,^4 *•>**■>' ^ ^fjf X-* X 

^fjF *& j.frUJ 'I, Xf *<2jJ yjf Ljriila. J4S ^jCJt , J 



mmmn 


( '* ) 


U^S^yte |^(4<S?±I 


“ j-i® JLr® (*t^* v^*“^ & *ki 4^ ej ;^" fi ”“ ’)ta^J°- (!) 


:&>}&» t_jjJ *S t^fii i „jf) <■£ (J"l ” i_A* )f«sJK)iS 

^J- i — C j( »} ^*! fia.j*uf * (j'i® % ^ > fi <L *— ^ '-r~i7 i 

. “ 1XJ 


** ^ Uj la. I?V$j *_>! ” • (iS jj| r » , l | »J.'> (l" ) 

“ <£ ty-* 1 >5^ ” /** 

“ £ Vi<3 ^4i ,^-i J*-** * ‘-V>« ”-^!r^ 

“? s 3'J ^ o^* <*-3*54 >j* ^ - 5^ Ca? *>>su)— auuf (r) 

- i^-'* 4*^*?“ (>^ iKJl*) — iS^StA 

*< jj jUj jsIjU - jU - (jU ” — 

** yJjJ f>*^J >jf Jfe 

“ j«i>£ ^ ” (^ V^) — ^ (^) 

“ <ar (j**^ ”— u>lj 

<£ lA' , ^s>*'* t^f 3 ^ ft* (&** *’*“) 

j*** ^ jl* i. Sr*! ni J 5 " ’(^ 1^4 Jj«)— ’■fe 


X* 


&1*m? 


Uf K yl lSj y&s* 

V* ^ i£rf* 

U j,s ^jf *3 ^l jj pP 


# 

# 

* 


SiXfij Jfe tS )$ 
fyl** U J& &J fJ v$ j&fS tyspS 
*** 4£ 

l t-JJj ^ )W f fr^t* $*> <£* 

*>s>i S v*! £ # »•*> j&U <* 3 ! ^ >*k 

'-’V <5 ^ >+J * ^u=p.^> <0 jJ ^*3 




■ f. I'f ■;-.,..-r ■■■ ..'■ •■■ ■ ^ ' : ; : ; ,;—■■, . v . ' ;: :%f } :, 


Uhm> «y |J <£j ^ ^ ^XJyto 

:, .;■ ... j : '; {£>.&$ y$ ^ . ■'■ j.As3 $'****' ' & L^^^':' 

V J*-®) ^ ^>6*) JJ # >»-* <s.f A 1^0 !3 c ! 


Jl <i«A-w 




'■ - 


W^4 : 

^vj’-k^ 


* "" 


PBSBSSTeSS 




eL. } 

cpb'/iUy/J *«*a. u,UJf <d SV^L- JL/5 JU / BS.JJ 

^ J«f *- -M- *,( *l * t J ^ r > ^ 

V’" [,» y * ja y *. t , ji, ^ ^.j Z.^ Jg, 

f*, u#s »* - W f>/ /f,y jJU IC-,I ^ */u 

U ** t " sT*'l ^>*4 «£-^- Ji*> JU-i £ &£>\*> ^ y ^Ubf / i_,f ^ 

FT "T ! r *? * y ^ -S*>» - ^> i*> >» ^ x 

U^X-w jj U^f ^1 Jjo [Sb& lX*I y^O*. XsXxS’ **J§ .a £*L*Jf*x f A, 

j. i . e ■■ ^ >5* & L ^ J '-^ u"r a*® i^j® 

V ^ Vf <£ J**> v-^CjJ y ^ 7 fU. 

^ jC-i<V V W ^u,f jU£j£ 

V^ ^ W U ^ 8 L)*^ uiBXiU 0 ^i y 

^ «> a*® <f> ur^® V* «-&** *f JUl - Uyb , yy If Jf ’^s 

v * SP- =*- <J*T i.) V> uV^ - *£ 1»J Uyx iJU If g>f 

^ >* **>* «r - ^ li s > w ^ *> «j-u v r v 

T-t? r ^ ^ > s v/ ^ ^ jte *&i LSji 

*f T * L ^“ y u . ^ >? f £ U“^ ^ », * ^ by If cJLajf 

i- VI ^ -^M ^ ^5 **Sy <-S.f ^ ^ujf u bfj diy 

u>® ^ ^ o Ujf U^ v’ )jf - U*, ^ itewK 

» ^U,? fiL e ,b- £ v^fjA U^fyv y 

yo^ya, ^ ^ ^ 2 u ujf c ^,f ly U H J.f 

$*> 5 u J*-* Jf ? lSJ bu> *if:f 

‘tbf /■ f-^ 5 ^ kJ >jf ^ U ^ Jl> ^ v^JJ 

i/4 y> _• UC. y> ^ ^ U^f ^,jU ,y 

^ ^ 4 ^ «-**** ^ * Jfsy s; tffS ty ^ ^ ji, 

OV y® >5 jy ty /j„,f . y s!,yy Jj 

^ JS ^y JW y ,^XJ f* v r ^ ^ d yb ^ 

;**■' ' ^ f :J Jt# S?¥ >^v- f g - a y> -lo^. f K If 

^ ^ ^ W * g-v uWfy ^ 

1 ^ WU Sf^ ^ ^ Jyi J,« ^ f 

® -W ^y. / by ^ y ^ b-S, ^ yj ^ ^ ^ju 

:^T f 5 M ^ gV ,-<b ^ s uyu _f ^ 

^ ' & b v l *> JLV-i UbJ kUju y 

’ “f J ^ y if >' ^ - u y fy ^f, /uJUcuy. 

”^r .iw ^ ^ '**>4 

k ' J ' ^ -54^ 4>t y gi- ^yu y ^ v f 1^ 







H g J W$-f g^ ytrfr $ to O"^* ^ - j^ta. .db-w ^aLsl/* - J_ LuaJUw 

o& **$■$ <m tJ-oi Xfii.:L ^aa^i aS - jj* wy*** IX*J j^"* f^y f jj* IxJfj 

" Of* g¥ 3^ ^ g* g"-* 1 i^y* V' ! > lHH- ; <-'Vs ^y* Wt 

g* Lf 1 ) >A lW* ul^f *5 ** <5 ^ gi**- g>> as- g4« g*' UiJU 

J,f jj ^ *51, ^ ^yj.^ lJJ 

fj J*a> . «W ^ ^ M> ^ g H J Jb g« ^ *JI ^SyX<jt 

**. «*?>’ *? A ^** S g*** w git** -«y Oj 

** as OX&I j' *>*» f* J^ 1 ^ "4 ^ >3 ^ g3y> to* y>U& 

£ *-x&-4$ &*>-M - i>* *> ^ x i&it '&>! JT*S y .-ij^i 

**gju*>y ^ JU* a£ J^-a M ;u^ > #. i /-,j dt ^ d4> -^ 

l^* *^4*“ lijsi. 4.^ g*^*^ *} g£ gl*&i*f. U j gtfbj g^y 

1 C^>=w g^US^y^ 4^ g*/j|--_ VJU ,ft jl^b UJ4 JU-K Jb 
ok* y¥ ^ lt 51 -"! >y ob** 0*1 j'W £ ^ ))! ^iUs KjSx 

Sf®* y*^ 6 X y \J&* - <spw> y l_>1 jjf pB> £$ 

■ - u^-g 31 * tS by J,* 2/f <0 t,fi 

g¥ gr-y 5 1 / W- *£*¥ J4=» V j? 

sr* c* g**. W b*® VS ** ^ U* U3f iy ^b^ j t I ^ jLu 
^ ^ vUi ^ ^..o*» ^ 

^jf ij^y » 3 ^ a» ti>b U-siiStB !_£jf <t^J . gj^Jtt i^ 

^ 3*®* “ Ok & i.y ^*3 t^^bsa./* g>4^ sf^ t_/jJ ^yT^J 

^ X ^ i.^ -u^ ^ ^ ej^f 

* L>*y y -tf *lUa4=. g« tfeb'U 4J \^ . ^ 

^ Jr^-ti o . ^ gxs,* *43 *u ubi ^ ^ 3 =^ *y> ay 

VU s, - ^ v Sa. ^ ^ ,* „! ^XAX jb. ,oa ^2^ 
^ 3 g^ J ‘ g 3 ^*.^ ^yi ■ \^>. ^ tXf ^ ^ * 4 * ^ ^ ?fJ ,i 

^ ^ ^ Vi ^ , 5> r ^ gJU, ^ ^ ^ 

’^f P*^ sf^ J ^ “g? -s -& i utV ^ 

f I* 3 l 3H 5 ^ U^y f y <£ U f g>*-3j af ajfjj;) yx ^J S) 
2>^ u)4j - *£4y vf - <£ by ^ 

g¥ L r'”> ^ J 1 ^ ^ g>V >* ji&¥ >^ ^) 3 )i u^¥ 

^3* u ¥’ y 4 W ur^J )« 3 ^ <£ vip f K >w (jJlS ^ ^yS}J 

g** 2W t - J ¥ gjbu^y j!^ £ Jju yf . ^ bj» y ^t,'^ as J*J 

^ i ^ >w a g^* »l ^ jy I cW ^.,i 

^r 3 g3 fty y |UJ y. 4^-f - «ylJ g^ JJ a£ ^ - gAfr^Wj* j^4f 
33 y*5 f ^ f* V‘ Jy 3>'* a s ^ ■* ,a. 1 



^ WjJ >3 - J4- >4*“ bJUfcja. 

* J ^ ^7 Sf^ 1 -**’ ^ s? 51 ^ >*" ^ «J** lT* >H g** 

* *4- gsy iJ) 3)^ 3*y g*)^ at b^X» JU 2 ^ jjuf 

‘-V' M> £)> l 5 ^V>h uu>^ i. ,jj*ii <_>tau J+-, 3^ t_x£ W 

** W V» )*f ) 5*** <4 ^4*) ^ *^3 <* ^ Jj X i./ jiw^ ^ £U» 

g)^)^ cS^ uy > li ^ ^ <=^ L)*i J ui* ^.)’a>*i *i ( jjfc3W 

^ Ijfla. j* U fj^JWjf 4*^ ^ ,»U ^>1$ L-X^J j5 «, - ^43} iw^U ^ 

* 3*^ a** m ^ <* <->tac ^,;)J ^jtsyw 4 S 

1*^ ** *- * 4> by* g® (•& g> j ^ g^f ^ g** -a»^ 

gr 6 ^ O** ) l *y^ & ^ >i (_>“f gfr* <*j«i wib ) t-« t lo 2/ 43 

<5 bU^S ,_?*•} ^ ts-if (jJ . ^ gty j& jjjf .J^* je^s 

«!S ■J%‘3 *4?*!^ * )* «^b> 4 > 3 X^ 1 ) jX»* jJ fj^Kii - J»)®U* - ■ jjf I>^f JCf 

ll ^ ^ i^f g% g^j-b *fie *s WI u>,x 4 s g** 3^ * 

g**# V’)* J 5 g 1 ^ - <4 ^ gtf 1^ »s-*t -: O** m ^Ub, ^ a*J 

** J*® ^ *^> 1/ 4^ ^>^.< <**»» y^»X ^ 34- fj U j* 
g®^ ^ ***) grt* c> ^) *■" l*, K J.IA ^3 Igi Ul^ e Xsu3^j 

V^ 1 -^ L W>5 ')j+= 3 '* - a!./ >4- e)^ ^ £U u> 5 ) £ <wf, Js*i$ uiUalf 

uifjls &y£ £ (J^ W*** £ JW ^ jJj ^ liJ^. cyfjXiJ J 

(|*>^ lix< ’“) o®’--) ( ***sf ^ b )- J** 2? 


. t/ l>*^ >^I J>A- J-** ijij^ U 

g^ 53) g** ^s* ijW*jib» 

: v _ g^ )J^ ^ u >«*•* ^ u 1 ^ 1 ^ 

g^ ^ g»- L -*l s 5 yf. <4 g*f^ 

(J3» tii 34* W &4»f 3) 3 F ir&x u* f 

g^ > ! ? 1 3U*a. ^ ^3*0 jjf ^ jj-Jjj sL,)iy* f> 

£■ h - Lf** U* ,b Lj*‘***iyt*‘ 4 ,y&j Lflr* Ji*u-. 

1/ J ** »« > fi J-i* ^3 *i 3 l fj-jjl)! 

g34 J 4 ^jU S3 *» (jl^j! uX»j 3* 

... g^ 5*^ ^ iis“r* w/V c^' i¥¥ 

t4<Jii }S ^33) Vd-5 }X ^33) /*3^ 

gX jj J cX»j jjiwsv* | ^* J J t j&* l»X>3 3* 

*/ ^ gV ^' ^ yf * ^ 3 ) f JU £Ki 3,1 Uj ^ 

y~«Js 


